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THIS WEEK: 
Sir John Gordon, Censor of the Coilege of 


Physicians ... ... ... 
The Bushnell Family ... 402 


TES AND QUERIES is published every | 
a ag at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- | 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 
stage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The p Pee oe Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


py the current issue of History, which is 
now established as an authoritative 
quarterly review of the advance of know- 
ledge in its own department, we are glad to 
notice a summary of the present position, 
legal and public, with regard to the deeds 
and other manuscripts preserved in lawyers 
offices or in private archives. Besides the 
innumerable private collections of documents 
having little commercial value, in danger 
merely of decay, or of sale as waste paper 
or parchment, there are some which include 
manuscripts dealing with matters of much 
general interest, or contain autographs of 
celebrated people; and these may be sold for 
large sums. Their new possessors may be 
unknown; and irretrievable harm, from the 
historical standpoint, may be done by the 
separation from the groups to which they | 
belong of the particular items which happen 
to be, commercially, more valuable than the 
rest. This danger has several times been 
discussed by the Anglo-American Historical 
Committee, which meets at the Institute of 
Historical Research; and in October, 1927, 
it appointed a sub-committee ‘‘ to consider 
and report on the best methods for register- 
ing the sale and tracing the migrations of 
important early printed books and MSS.” 
The sub-committee’s report, which was 


adopted by the Committee in 1928, is printed 
in the Annual Report of the Institute, pre- 
sented to the Senate of the University of 
London on 23 Jan., 1929. It includes recom- 
mendations that the Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS. should be urged to publish 


brief lists of collections of manuscripts, and 


not only calendars (the expense of which 
makes their rate of publication very slow), 
and that two representations should be made 
to the Treasury—first, that that Commission 
ought to be more liberally supplied with funds 


for its valuable work; secondly, ‘‘ that re- 


mission of estate duty on historical manu- 
scripts should be made conditional on those 
manuscripts being officially scheduled.’’ 


RE shorter words better English than 
‘ longer words? This is the subject of 
Professor Jespersen’s lecture to the British 
Academy, now published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Monosyllabism is sound in 
theory, within limits; ‘but many will agree 
with the Journal of Education that Chinese 
monosyllabism is not so primitive as we were 
told. Further, English is at the opposite 
pole from Chinese in respect of the variety of 
sounds which it admits: Dr. Jespersen cal- 
culates that English actually uses some 8,000 
monosyllables and that 150,000 are theoret- 
ically possible, whilst the Chinese figures are 
merely 1,680 actual and 4,764 potential 
sounds. Strong as is the tendency to mono- 
syllabism in modern English, Dr. Jespersen 
does not consider it overpowering: it is coun- 
teracted by a great influx of foreign elements 
and by the intrinsic structure of the lan- 
guage itself, whilst the rich variety of mono- 
syllabic sounds possible should save us from 
the fear that ambiguous homophones will 


_ ever be as prevalent in English as in Chinese. 


A SHORT account of the more striking 

habits of the Great Horned Owl (Bubo 
virginianus) appears in the Canadian Field- 
Naturalist. In the poplar savanna of Mani- 
toba, where the author, Ralph D. Bird, 
studied the owl, he estimated that one nest- 
ing pair was present in every square mile of 
suitably wooded country, the presence of 
good hunting grounds being apparently 
a decisive factor in the selection of the site. 
The birds when disturbed have been known 
to attack man, and the author describes a 
concerted attack upon himself which had 
serious enough consequences. An examina- 
tion of 112 food pellets showed that as a 
staple diet rabbits headed the list, then fol- 
lowed voles, pocket gophers, ground squirrels, 
and occasional birds taken especially after 
the spring migration. The association of 
prairie and woodland mammals in the diet 
suggests a wide hunting range on the part of 
the owl. Although the nests were not far 
from farmyards, only one domestic fowl was 
found to have been taken, and game birds 
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did not average as many as two per nest. 
The conclusion is that the bird is a decided 
benefactor to humanity, through its enormous 
destruction of rodents, which injure crops 
and are second only to fire as a factor in 
checking the spread of the forests. 


HILATELY is a mystery to all but its 
devotees; how many even of them know 
the ingenious derivation of the word? That 
there are many of these devotees is shown by 
the fact that more than 50 associations of 
stamp collectors from all parts of the world 
will be represented this week at Birmingham. 
Probably many of our readers are owners 
of hidden treasure which a search in old 
boxes and cupboards would reveal. 


OME rare books of American interest, to 
be sold at Sotheby’s on June 24, come 
from the library of Daniel Wray (1701-83), 
who was formerly suspected of being the 
author of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ They in- 
clude a fine copy of W. Hubbard’s ‘ Narra- 
tive of the Troubles with the Indians in New- 
England,’ Boston, 1677, the second issue of 
the first edition, and with the folding wood- 
cut map of New England in fine condition. 
Another rarity is Henry Hudson’s ‘ Descrip- 
tio ac delineatio Geographica Dectectionis 
Freti,’ Amsterdam, 1612, the first printed 
account of Hudson’s discoveries in North 
America, and the second published account of 
the discovery of the northern coasts of Aus- 
tralia by de Quiros. Other early Americana 
are L. Hennepin’s ‘ New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America,’ 1698; Peter Mather’s 
“Decades of the Newe Worlde or West 
India,’ 1555; Roger Williams’s ‘ Key into 
the Language of America,’ 1643, and books 
by Cotton and Increase Mather. 


THE only pieces of armour known to have 
escaped from Count Trapp’s famous col- 
lection at Churburg Castle in the Tyrol, are 
to be sold, as stated in The Daily Telegraph 
of last Tuesday, at Sotheby’s, on June 20. 
There is an armet, a breastplate, a back- 
plate, and a pair of cuisses, which form part 
of a superb Gothic suit definitely assigned 
to those celebrated armourers Tomaso and 
Antonio da Missaglia. The armet is a hel- 
met of ‘‘ sparrow-beak ”’ type, the skull rising 
to a finely-modelled keel, terminated behind 
by a narrow tail-piece still retaining the stem 
of the missing rondelle. As for the breast- 
plate, it is beaten up into a projection on 
which are three Milanese armourers’ and 
guild marks proving it to be of high proof. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the British Journal or, the Censor. 
Saturday, June 7, 1729. 


Lonpon. 


Thurfday the Common-Council of this City 
met at Guild-Hall, when, after the Minutes 
of the former, of May, 1728, were read, they 
chofe the feveral Committees, and then a 
Report from the Committee appointed to 
confider of a proper Place for building a 
Manfion-Houfe for the Lord-Mayors was 
read, and the Quadrangle of Leadenhall-Mar 
ket next Leadenhall-Street was agreed upon; 
but a Debate arifing, it was adjourn’d to the 
next Court. 


Tuefday Mr. Owen was prefented to and 
admitted by the Court of Aldermen as City- 
Printer, in the Room of Mr. James, who 
refign’d to him, 


In Whitfun-Week came on the Races at 
Stamford in Lincolnfhire, when the 40. 
Plate was won by Mr. Chandler’s Diamond 
againft Mr. Sinclair’s Modefty, and Sir 
Charles Sedley’s Mary Grey. Wednefday the 
Galloway-Plate was won by Sir Arthur 
Haflerig’s Sweet Maidenhead, againft Capt. 
Crouch’s Diana, and Mr. Hall’s Brown 
Mare. The 80 Guineas on Thurfday were 
won by Mr. Cole’s Single Peeper, againft Mr. 
Neal’s Peggy grieves me, and Mr. Cotton’s 
Crab, that won the King’s Plate laft Meeting 
at Newmarket; Crab won the firft Heat with 
Eafe, but_ was lam’d in running the fecond, 
which gave Peeper the Advantage. On Fr- 
day the 20 Guineas were won by Mr. 
Goodall’s Chance, againft Ld. St. John’s 
Have at ye, Mr. Bacon’s Ayfcough, and Mr. 
Sanfum’s Merry Harrier. 


Wednefday-Afternoon came on, at Ser- 
jeants Inn-Hall in Chancery Lane, before the 
Ld. Chief Juftice Raymond, Ld. Chief Jul- 


tice Eyre, and Ld. Chief Baron Pengelly, a , 


Complaint from the Houfe of Lords againft 
Mr. Jacob Toufon, Bookfeller, for putting an 
exorbitant Price on the new Edition of 
Rymer’s Feedera, which he caus’d lately to be 
printed ; it was put off till Thurfday the 29th 
Inftant. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR JOHN GORDON, CENSOR OF THE 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


GTUDENTS of medical biography, a grow- 
ing band, may be glad to get some par- 
ticulars of Sir John Gordon, M.D. (Abd.) 
and F.R.C.P. (London). Munk, the indus- 
trious historian of the College of Physicians 
(‘ Roll,’ i. 473) ‘‘ failed to recover any par- 
ticulars save that, having been created a Fel- 
low of the College of Physicians by the char- 
ter of King James, he was admitted as such 
12 April, 1687, and served the office of Censor 
in 1689. His name is spelt in various ways 
in the annals—Gourden, Gurden, Gordin.”’ 
Gordon is indeed elusive, but there is no 
doubt that he was a Scotsman, belonging to 
Moray, or at any rate to the Moray 
“Nation,” as designed for Rectorial election 
purposes in Aberdeen University. From the 


fact that Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun | 


(1647-1704) was ‘‘only executor dative to 
his will as creditor to the said defunct by con- 
tract of marriage,’’ in 1666, I think it likely 
he may have been connected with the Gor- 
donstoun family, who were descendants of the 
Earls of Sutherland; and it is just possible 
that he may be the ‘‘ Mr. John Gordon, doc- 
tor of medicine in Murray,’’ who witnessed 
at Huntly, Nov. 16, 1682, an obligation by 
John, Lord Strathnaver, afterwards 15th Earl 
of Sutherland, to continue the surname of 
Gordon, and also a bond of amity with the 
Marquis of Huntly (Fraser’s ‘Sutherland 
Book,’ iii, 213-215). One of his fellow wit- 
nesses was Sin George Gordon of Edinglassie, 
who, as we shall see, borrowed money from 
Sir John. 

He was educated at Marischal College, 
1654-8, graduating M.A. July 9, 1658 (Ander- 
son’s ‘ Fasti,’ ii. 221, 223). Then, in 1664, 
we find him as a Regent in the College under 
curious circumstances. He had been put into 
the post in lieu of Patrick Strachan (ap- 
pointed 1663), who had been “‘ neither cited, 
heard, nor advertised on their procedour, 
much less sentenced or censured’’ (Ander- 
son’s ‘ Fasti,’ ii. 37). He is there described 
as ‘servant to Sir Robert Farquhar,” which 
seems to corroborate his connection with the 
Gordonstoun Gordons, for one of his daugh- 
ters of Farquhar, who was laird of Mouny in 
the parish of Daviot, Aberdeenshire, had 


| 

| married Sir Ludovick Gordon of Gordons- 
| toun, the father of Sir Robert Gordon, the 
executor of Sir John Gordon. The latter may 
_have been the medical attendant of Sir 
_ Robert, who died on Jan. 1, 1666, aged 80, 
while his wife had died five weeks before. 
Sir John probably got the post of Regent 
through the influence of Sir Robert Gordon 
and of Farquhar. It is interesting to note 
that the principal of the College at the time, 
Dr, James Leslie, was a doctor and had come 
back from France and the Low Counties to 
be ‘‘physitian to the toune.”’ 


Strachan complained to the University in 
1664 that Gordon was ‘‘ endeavouring in a 
most subdolous way to intrude himself in the 
place, whereof the petitioner is yet in posses- 
sion (Anderson’s ‘Fasti,’ ii. 37). Appar- 
ently Strachan could get no satisfaction from 
the University authorities, and carried his 
case to the Privy Council, to which he 
applied on Sept. 8, 1664. His com- 
plaint, as stated again on March 2, 1665, 
was that, ‘“‘ having during the vacation come 
to Edinburgh on necessary business, the Prin- 
cipal of the College procured Mr. John Gor- 
don to be intruded in the said office.’’ The 
Council 1eferred the dispute to the Bishop of 
Aberdeen, who decreed on Oct. 17, 1664, in 
favour of Gordon. But the University auth- 
orities did nothing, and on March 2, 1665, 
Strachan again complained to the Council 
that, although the Bishop had ordered him to 
be ‘‘ repossessed,’’ yet the Principal and the 
Regent intruded ‘‘ are endeavouring to stop 
execution upon the Bishop’s decreet by sus- 
pension or otherwise,’’ and Strachan there- 
fore “‘ craved their lordships’ approval of the 
sentence.” The Lords approved and ordered 
no suspension to pass, and also ordained the 
ordinary salary of the post to be paid to 
Strachan, ‘‘if not already paid to Mr. John 
Gordon, and if paid to be refunded to the 
petitioner by the Principal and the masters 
of the College out of the stock rents of the 
College.” On Feb. 10, 1666, the principal 
gave a bond that he would uphold Strachan, 
and that Gordon should ‘desist and seas 
fra all farder teaching of the schollares, and 
behaveing himself as maister and regent to 
them or exercising that charge or troubling 
or molesting’’ Strachan. But the Univer- 


sity authorities were still recalcitrant, for 
Strachan again had to apply to them on 
Nov. 15, 1666, when they ordered the Prin- 
cipal to pay 500 marks to Strachan on account 
of the stipend detained from him and the 
expenses, before Feb. 1, 1667 (‘ Privy Coun- 
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cil, Register’: 3 8S. i. 599, 600; ii. 35, 209, 
629). Gordon was ultimately ousted. 

The next we hear of Gordon is his mar- 
riage (contract dated May 15, 1666) with 
Anna Murray, eldest daughter of Sir Mungo 
Murray, 2nd bart. of Blebo and grandnephew 
of the 1st Earl of Tullibardine by his wife, 
Lady Anne Graham, daughter of the 1st Earl 
of Airth. This aristocratic marriage may 
have brought Gordon his knighthood, which 
is noticed neither by Neve or Shaw. 

When he came to London is uncertain. In 
1673 he took his M.D. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he is described as ‘‘ Dr. 
Johannes Gordon, Moraviensis postea in 
Equestrem Ordinem allectus et in Collegium 
Medicorum Londinensium cooptatus’ (An- 
derson’s ‘ Officers and Graduates of Univer- 
sity and King’s College,’ p. 120). He appar- 
ently was not knighted in 1673. The entry 
of his degree seems to have been made later. 

The only other facts I can ascertain about 
him refer to monetary transactions. 
Nov. 1, 1685, a bond was granted at London 
by John Campbell of Moy to Sir John Gor- 


don, ‘‘ Doctor of Physick’? for £27 stg. and | 


it was registered on June 11, 1688. On Aug. 
15, 1688, a bond for £107 6s. was granted at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, — with David 
Mushett, servant to Sir John and Henry 


Reid, notary public, as witnesses—by John ° 


Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, and it was | : 
This Bishop ™ost names, largely a matter of conjecture. 


registered May 15, 1690. 


(1644-1726) was a member of the family of | 


Gordon of Coldwells, Ellon, Aberdeenshire, 
now represented by the family of von Gordon 
of Laskowitz, Poland, who was elected Bishop 
of Galloway on Feb. 4, 1688, and was con- 
verted by Bossuet to Roman Catholicism 
(‘D. N. B.’). Another debt due to Sir John 
and proved in an “‘eik’’ dated June 30, 1696, 
was £2,150, which had been borrowed by Sir 
George Gordon of Edinglassie, Banffshire. 
Edinglassie, who died 1690, commanded the 
Earl of Annandale’s Horse, one of the twelve 
regiments raised by the Earl of Leven, who 
accompanied the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land. 

The date of Sir John’s death is uncertain, 
for in his testament confirmed Dec. 27, 1693, 
he is described as ‘ unquhile Sir John Gor- 
don, M.D., who deceased at London 168— 
year.’’ As stated, the will was given up by Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun, ‘‘ only execu- 
tor dative as creditor to the said defunct by 
contract of marriage’’ with Anna Murray 
(Edinburgh Commissariot). 


On| 


Perhaps these details may induce stud 
to fill in the gaps in the career of Sir prey 
who probably got into court circles through 
his aristocratic alliance. 
Joun Buttocu. 


THE BUSHNELL FAMILY, 


A FEW members of the Bushnell family 
™~ are recorded in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ and the names of a 
considerable number are to be found in the 
records of the various Oxford Colleges, The 
family is quite definitely (and rather con- 
servatively) a south of England one. With 
the exception of the American branch founded 
by Francis Bushnell of Horsted, Sussex, who 
settled in Guilford, Connecticut, in 1639, few 
members seem to have strayed far from the 
southern counties. The old South of Eng- 
land yeoman stocks have been watered and 
changed out of all recognition in the last 
four hundred years. At the present day very 
few of the old freeholding families which 
| counted for so much in the Elizabethan days 
are still to be found on the lands granted to 
their ancestors by the Conqueror’s descend- 
_ants. The exceptions have mostly either been 
ennobled or have lost their lands and now 
| dig for someone else the soil their ancestors 
wned. 

The meaning of the name Bushnell is, like 


It is usually held that some such definition 
as ‘‘ The dweller on the tree-covered hill,” is 
approximately correct. Long, in his ‘ Per- 
sonal and Family Names,’ gives ‘‘ Bushnell: 
Mansion in a wood=Pybus, Bosom,” and 
this, in view of the general history of the 
family, happens to serve admirably. The 
motto of the family is Mes droits ou la mort; 
the crest, On a ducal coronet a wyvern, sans 


feet; the arms, Argent, five fusils in fesse 
gules, in chief, three mullets sable. 

The following chronological list of fifty-five 
members of the Bushnell family from 1470- 
1870 does not, of course, include anything 
like all the members of the family who lived 
during those four hundred years. With the 
exception of some nineteenth century names, 
and of some members of the American family, 
however, it does include all of whom the pre- 
sent writer has definite records. Where no 


other particulars are given the date may be 

assumed to be the approximate date of 

decease. 

Robert Busnell or Bushnell, of Sulhampstead 
Abbots, Berks, c. 1470-1542. 
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Joan B., of Bucklebury, Berks, 1562. 

John B., of Tilehurst, Berks, 1564. 

William B., of Sulhampstead Abbots, Berks, 
156 


4, 

William B., of Tilehurst, Berks, 1564. 

Thomas B., of Theale, Berks, 1568. 

Richard B., of Sulham, Berks, 1569. 

Thomas B., of Stratfield Mortimer, Berks, 1573. 

William bL., of Corsham, Wilts, b. c. 1580. 

Richard B., of Sulham, Berks, 1583. 

Nicholas B., of Thatcham, Berks, 1593. 

John B., of Sulhampstead Abbots, Berks, 1598. 

Richard B., father of the sculptor, b. 1606/7. 

Robert B., of Stratfield Mortimer, Berks, 1608. 

Rev. Walter B., of Box, Wilts. (Ejected clergy- 
man under the Commonwealth), 1609-1667. 

John B., of Hampstead Marshall, Berks, 1609. 

William B., senior, of Thatcham, Berks, 1610. 

Alice B., of Sulham, Berks, 1615. 

Francis B., of Horsted, Sussex, who settled in 
Guilford, Conn., in 1639, and founded the 
American branch, b. c. 1615. 

William B., of Tilehurst, Berks, 1618. 

Roger B., of Thatcham, Berks, 1623. 

Richard B., of Tilehurst, Berks, 1625. 

Francis B., senior, of Thatcham, Berks, 1625. 

John B., the sculptor, 1630-1701. 

John B., of Sulham, Berks, 1632. 

Richard B., of Thatcham, Berks, 1639. 

Henry B., of Newbury, Berks, 1640. 

Joan B., of East Haghorn, Berks, 1640. 

Gregory B., of East Hagborn, Berks, 1640. 

John B., of Sulham, Berks, 1642. 

William B., of Hagborn, Berks, 1643. 

John b., of Ardington, Berks, 1644. 

Christopher B., of Sulham, Berks, 1645. 

Thomas B., of Hagborn, Berks, 1648. 

Elizabeth B., of Wandsworth, b. 1675. 

Richard B., of Wandsworth, b. 1678. 

Richard B., of Wandsworth, b. 1679. 

Anne B., of Wandsworth, b. 1682. 

Sharles B., of Wandsworth, b. 1745. 

Anne B.. of Wandsworth, b. 1747. 

Daniel B., of Wandsworth, b. 1749. 

Daniel B., of Wandsworth, b. 1750. 

——- B., of Aston Tirrold, Berks, c. 1760- 
1823. 

Thomas Hext B., Me of White Waltham, 

., of White Waltham, Berks, b. 1786. 

on Ea B., the American theologian, 1802- 

76 


Rey. John Hext B., of Beenham, Berks, b. 1814. | 


Rev. William B., of Beenham, Berks, b. 1818. 
ak Hext B. (2nd), of Beenham, Berks, 


George B., of Lea, Wilts, b. c. 1824. 


ee John de Havilland B., of Jersey, b.. 


Rev. Thomas William B., of London, b. c. 1850. 
Thomas Bromley B., of Beenham, Berks, b. 1855. 


— B., of Bloxwich, Nr. Walsall, Staffs. 


. 1862. 
Gilbert Duffus Sutherland B., of - Grouville, 


Jersey, b. 1870. | 
_ The records held of some of those mentioned | 
in the above list are fairly comprehensive and | 


clear, but it is possible that readers can add 


information of value. It may be mentioned, 
perhaps, for the sake of clearness, that the 
Jersey family is a branch of the one which 
for generations has owned the living of 
Beenham, Berks. 

B. H. G. 


HE METROPOLITAN POLICE.—1929 
is the centenary year of many important 
events, including Catholic Emancipation, 
King’s College, Boat Race, the omnibus, and 
the Zoological Gardens, but to the privileged 
witnesses of the ceremony on May 5, the 


| foundation of our London police will remain 
_the longest in memory, The official programme 
/contains many unfamiliar facts, and these, 
| with others from various sources, seem to 
deserve a wider currency. 

The first efficient police force in England 
| was established by Sir R. Peel in 1829, per- 
| haps at the suggestion of Vincent George Dow- 
ling, editor of Bell’s Life in London (Ben- 
_nett’s ‘London and Londoners in the Eighteen- 
| Fifties,’ p. 34). Before this time law and order 
were in the doubtful custody of the parish 
| constables and night watchmen, caricatured, 
| and one hopes, misrepresented, by Rowland- 
'son and the Cruikshanks. The Bow Street 
police, under the control of the Chief Magis- 
‘trate at that court, originated with the novel- 
Henry Fielding, magistrate at Bow 
| Street 1748-54, succeeded by his half-brother, 
the blind, Sir John F. (1754-80), who pub- 
lished amongst others ‘‘a plan for prevent- 
ing robberies within twenty miles of Lon- 
don,’ 1755. This work had been attempted 
by the mounted patrols (numbering, with the 
foot, eventually 300 men), who became our 
Mounted Police in 1836, the foot patrols 
being absorbed in 1829. The Bow Street 
‘‘yunners’’ or ‘‘ detectives,” only 8 or 10 
strong, were a kind of “‘private’’ investiga- 
tors of doubtful value. In 1796 Patrick Col- 
quhoun published his important ‘ A treatise 
-on the police of the Metropolis.’ 
| The “‘ Marine ”’ or River ’’ police existed 
. from 1798, and became the Thames division 
in 1839. In April, 1829, Peel introduced the 


Metropolis Improvement Bill, which passed 
the House of Commons on May 29, receiving 
'the Royal Assent in June. In July the 
| Commissioners were appointed, and on the 
evening of Michaelmas Day, 1829, the first 


| 
thousand men of the peace army marched 


out; it is now 20,000 strong, and its area was 
increased six-fold in 1840. The original uni- 
form was a blue swallow-tailed coat with blue 
trousers (white duck in summer), strapped 
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over their boots, a leather top-hat and leather 
stock. Two old veterans of 100 and 93 were 
present at the parade. The present uniform 
practically dates from 1863-4, whistles com- 
ing in and rattles going out in 1885. Um- 
brellas were prohibited 1859, beards and 
plain clothes permitted 1869. The ‘ plain 
clothes’ or ‘‘detective’’ section began in 
1842, and has grown from 8 to over 900. Orig- 
inating at 4, Whitehall Place and Great Scot- 
land Yard, moving to New Scotland Yard in 


1890, I have tried to elucidate the history of | 
this corner in Dickensian, 1926p. 31. A newer | 


Scotland Yard arose in Lambeth Road, in 


1927, devoted to lost property and the capture | 


of motor bandits. 


the War; the Women Police only arriving in 
1919. 
J. ARDAGH. 


JOHNSON OF CORRINGHAM. — Lin- 

colnshire Notes and Queries, Vol. xx. 
No. 158, 1928, publishes the will of Thomas 
Johnson of Wheatborrow, widower, in the 
parish of Corringham, proved at Westmin- 
ster, 14 Sept., 1653. The difficulty of trac- 
ing ancestry from this type of will leads 


me to contribute the following, as there is | 


evidently a connection here with Maltby | 
of Corringham and Upton, Lincoln. 
Thomas Johnson’s will mentions: (a) 


“Robert Johnson of Upton.’’ (b) “ To Let- 
tis, John, Robert, Alice, Ann and Eliza- 
beth Skelenbie’’ (c) ‘‘ William Carr of the 
Baile of Lincoln, my brother, Mary and 
Elizabeth Carr, his daughters.’’ (d) “To 
Edward Wilkinson’s son of Welton,’ etc., 
ete. 

(a) John Maltby, burial at Upton, 1679, 
had first wife, Prudence Johnson, married 
at Upton, 1633/4 (he married 2nd., Eliz- 
abeth ——, widow of —— Leary). In his 
will he mentions ‘‘ Thomas 
Bransby, John Johnson, decd; and Thomas 
Johnson’s children of Bransby.”’ 

(b) Richard Maltby of Springthorpe, Lin- 
coln, Will 1638, (first cousin of above John) 


in his will, says: ‘‘ My Mother Scendle not | 


to claim dower out of my lands in Spring- 
thorpe she is then to have the rent of my 
house in East Retford for life.’’ Inquisi- 
tion at Lincoln 8 Jan., 14 Car. I, after 
death of Richard Maltby of Springthorpe; 
““My Mother Scendleby’’ — the lands in 
Humberston are held of Gressam as of his 
Manor of Tetney, co. Linc., in free and 
common socage by fidelity and _ suit of 
court.’’ 


His mother appears to have been 


Johnson of. 


The Special Constabulary, | 
formed August, 1914, became permanent after | 


Margaret Bishopp, sister of Richard 
Bishopp of Upton, and Robert Bishopp of 
Sterrton, Notts, appears on a bond. 

(c) Final agreement, 1662, between John 
Darrell, gent., John Ward and Elizabeth 
his wife, Richard Otter and Anne his wife, 
purchasors; William Carr and Dorothy 
his wife, John Maltby, George Holmes and 
Mary his wife, Robert Maltby, Robert 
White and Johane his wife, vendors of 2 
messuages, 2 gardens, 25 acres of land, 6 
of meadow, 2 of pasture and common of 
| pasture with appurts. in East Retford, 
West Retford and Babworth, in Co. Notts 
| (Feet of Fines, Trinity 14 Car. II. 1662). 

I place John and Robert Maltby as sons 
of John Maltby, Alderman of East Ret- 
ford, died 1647/8, William Carr and Dor- 
othy his wife, probably the same William 
Carr who married a Johnson, the other 
vendors I cannot place. 

(d) John Maltby who married Prudence 
Johnson, had an aunt, Margaret Maltby, 
who married Richard Wilkinson, and the 
name ‘‘ Edmund Wilkinson’’ appears on 
the will of Richard Maltbie of Upton, 
batchelor, 1624,—possibly a son of above. 

There were other Johnson  intermar- 
riages : 

1593, Jone Maltby married Thomas John- 
son at Thorp on the Hill. 

1659, William Maltby of Broxholme, mar- 
ried Mary Johnson. (Of same family as 
Upton Maltbys—brother of John, who mar- 
ried Prudence). 

1706, John Maltby married Mary John- 
son at Hykeham. 

On the wills, I find, 1532, John Maltby of 
Welton, ‘‘To Elys Johnson’’; 1585, 
Thomas Maltbie of Scrafield, wit. by Robert 
Johnson ; 1586, Thomas Maultbie, Min- 
ningesby, wit. John Johnson. 

I appreciate that undue importance can 
not be given to finding the same surnames 
on wills, and in the case of a name such as 
Johnson it seems an absurdity, yet, in a 
large collection of Lincoln Maltby wills, 
from 1530 to 1700, these are the only refer- 
ences to Johnson. In the 1532 will, John 
Maltby leaves ‘‘to 100 people in Lincoln 
being of my kin or lyance,’’ he also men- 
tions ‘‘ Richard and Henry Watson,’’ while 
the 1585 will mentions ‘‘ Thomas and Alex- 
ander Watson. ” TI find in tracing these 
Maltbys that the same surname does appear 
frequently in certain branches and in no 


others, indicating an intermarriage, and 
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char usually within a few generations another 26-28 Aug., 1740). On @ July, 1878, Ravens- 
op eee between the same families will , Worth House, Fulham Road, was sold at 
poe Tokenhouse Yard, and in 1886 it was pur- 
D. Marrsy Verrit.. | chased and the brewery erected on the site 
: includin 
wife, WARBOROUGH CHURCH (See 3 S. ix. Fulham Road, is now to be converted into 
rothy 117).—When I inspected the epitaph | residential blocks. 
and (given by Mr. Stpney Berstey, of Sydenham, J. ARDAGH. 
obert as far back as 1866), two years ago, I was 
of 2 unable to decipher any of it except the sur-| ANCIENT ROMAN TOADSTOOL 
d, 6 name at the end, ‘‘ Robert Cox,’’ and the CARVED IN STONE.—Students may 
m of date “1666,” which Mr. Betsey wrongly | like to note this illustrated article by the late 
ford, quotes as 1616, stating that in that year the J. W. Harshberger in Mycologia, xxi. May- 
Notts tower was built. There are several other | June, 1929, 143-144. The stone is in the 
: names carved upon the tower, and much worn, | market-place at Timgad, Algeria. 
sons most of which have the date 1666 after them, (— 
Ret- and by itself, above the first string course, is : ; 
Dor- “William | Bisly | 1666’ (cf. Misc. Gen. et ANOTHER CRIMEAN VETERAN (See 
liam Her., 5S. vi. 401). Finally the date 1666 is clv. 227).—This brief heading or refer- 
ther worked into the tower on the West side in| ence still holds good in a further addition 
very large figures of black flints. Volume x | to this interesting subject which was initiated 
ence of the Oxford Record Society contains the | by me at clii. 433, and which, curiously 
thy, presentments of the churchwardens of War- | enough, seems destined to indefinite prolong- 
the borough from circa 1620, but unfortunately | ation. By some strange chronological freak 
on there is a gap 1626-1667, but I should gather the cry is ‘‘ Still they come,’’ and go, the 
ton, that though the tower itself was built in 1666 | obits of our gallant Crimean heroes. So here 
the roofing was not done till later. In 1673) is one other! Chronicled in the Manchester 
nar- Vicar Coppock writes the Official: ‘“‘There Guardian of Feb. 4th last :— 
hath beene nothing considerable done to it 4 Crimean Veteran. Captain Isaac Tristian 
yhn- [the church] save the building of the Tower, | Coffin died yesterday at his home in Elmfield 
for which we may thank our neighbours more | Road, Balham, London. He was 93 years of 
than ourselves This may hare been so, but | send Cofin, of York, who died at the age. of 
as of the seven names I deciphered, six occur in 96 in 1882.’ teumein Cale po Bese = St 
ar- the Hearth Tax Roll for Warborough, 14 Jonn, New Brunswick, and served as a Captain 
Car. II. ; in the 2nd Battalion of the 2ist Royal Scots 
hn- Referring to the Sydenham from which | Fusiliers throughout the Crimean War. 
Mr, Bersitey writes it would appear from Is this really the last of such heroes ? 
‘The Return of Owners of Land,’ 1873, that 
B5 it is the place of that name in co. Southamp- | >» ae ae 
ert ton, and probably he was of Warborough by | (OVEREIGNS AND GUINEAS.—P.D.M.’s 
fi. descent, as several Bislys migrated to tha queries from ‘ Sketches by Boz’ certainly 
county. CB show how quickly our ordinary terms become 
an ©, relegated to the archaic dictionary. 
nes (jH ANGING LONDON.—1. Harwood Road _ Recently I heard a well educated and intel- 
as School, Fulham. The first Board School | ligent girl ask ‘‘ How much is a sovereign? a 
a in Fulham, opened 27 Oct., 1873, and en- | She had grown up with paper money to repte 
Is, larged 1878, is being demolished for much- sent the pound sterling, and the word “ sov- 
Br- needed road widening. The opposite corner reign to her implied only a monarch. 4 
hn of Harwood Road and junction of Wands-| _ Possibly the word is in progress of extine- 
In worth Bridge Road and New King’s Read are tion as referring to aegis, ? 
n- undergoing the same treatment. _ It is surprising how the “ guinea’ persists 
ile 2. Swan Brewery, Fulham. In 1769 the | in en pension terms, club subscriptions and 
x original brewery was founded by Oliver musical fees. Was it formerly more general? 
se Stocken on the site which included the present | Furnished houses appear always to let by the 
ar Swan Tavern in Walham Green Broadway, week in guineas. I fancy barrister’s briefs 
no but there had been four acres of hop-garden | 47 still marked in guineas. 
id here before that date (London Evening Post, A. B. FLercuer. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


VERSES FOR IDENTIFICATION FROM 
AN OLD EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COMMONPLACE BOOK.—A Commonplace 
Book in my possession, which once belonged 
to the second Lady Lyttelton (Elizabeth 
Rich), wife of George, Lord Lyttelton 
(1709-73), contains these verses by Voltaire, 
apparently in his hand: 


Si je vous montre mes vers, 

C’est pour apprendre & les mieux faire; 

My lady, pour tout 
misere 

Vous étes mon public, mon juge, et l’univers. 


Premier Jour de l’An. 


Le premier jour de l’année, 

Pour moi ne fut pas un beau jour. 
Je ne vis pas ma bien aimée, 

C’est un jour perdu pour l’amour. 


Quand je ne la vois pas, 

Un jour me semble une année; 

Amour, fais qu’d cette journée, 

Une autre ne ressemble pas. 

On peut bien voir tous les jours son amie, 
La bien aimer on Je peut chaque jour; 


Mais tous ne sont jours heureux dans la vie, | 


Les miens seront tous égaux en amour. 


Pour La Féte de Phillis, en lui présentant une 
Tourterelle avec une Chaine de Fleurs. 


De Phillis aujourd’huy la féte nouvelle; 
Qui, mieux que vous, sensible tourtereile, 
Peut lui présenter un bouquet, 

Vous, le symbole et le modéle 
De l’amour constant et parfait? 

C’est le tribut que lui paient nos cceurs; 
Mais il faut vous orner de fleurs; 

Les fleurs sont l’image sincére 
De la chaine aimable et légtre 

Qui, sous les lois, tient un coeur arrété. 
En si douce captivité 

Point n’est des fers la force nécessaire. 
De ses liens le captif enchanté 
Devient esclave volontaire 

Et ne craint rien gu’avoir sa liberté. 


En Envoyant un Almanach le 15 Janvier. 


Une étrenne aujourd’huy! c’est bien tard y 
penser. 
Ah, dans le reste de l’année . 
Pour votre ami marquez une seule journée. 
L’an, pour lui, de ce jour 
mencer. 


Heureux l’amant! pour qu’on y pense 
Il n’a pas besoin d’avertir, 
Tl est Vobjet par excellence, : 
C’est le premier, c’est le seul souvenir. 


Pesez pourtant bien cette différence, 

Que d’un pareil ami |’on peut faire un amant; 
Et par contraire et triste expérience, 

Que d’un amant l’on fait un ami rarement. 


autre ils seront ies | have written conventional verses 


semblera com- 


A La Méme en la remerciant d’une Bource 
travaillée en Or, longtems promise. 


A mon reveil mon premier mouvement 
Est de revoir le don, d’or tout brillant; 
Quw’il est beau! mais un soin charmant 
A travers sa richesse éclate, 

Qui plus, cent fois, que sa beauté me flatte. 


Pardon, pardon, si mon cceur trop ardent, 
Murmura du retardement; 

J’eus du dépit; mais d’étre impatient, 
Comment done pourroit se défendre 
L’amour désireux et constant 

Qu’amitié froide fait attendre? 


Can any reader tell me to whom these 
| verses were addressed? Voltaire is said to 
to Lady 


| Hervey (Molly Lepel), and to Lady Sundon. 
| (Dobson, ‘ Highteenth Century Vignettes,’ 
Srd Ser.) (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 20108). 
| Could the above verses have been addressed 
_to Lady Bolingbroke ? 

| ‘The commonplace book also contains two 
selections of verse by George, Lord Lyttelton, 
| with comment by Lady Lyttelton, and the 
| latter has referred to her stepson, Thomas, 
| Lord Lyttelton, called ‘‘ Wicked,” thus: “I 
'have lost in him the kindliest of sons & 
of friends.’’ 
F. L. PLeapwett. 
Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass., U.S.A. 


PRINDING TO THE DEVIL’S TAIL.—In 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s ‘ Florian Geyer’ 
| (translated by B. Q. Morgan), Karlstadt is 
|; made to say fanatically, ‘‘ Luther is bound 
'to the Devil’s tail’’ (Act Ii). The expres- 
| sion probably has historic authenticity. In 
William Hone’s ‘Ancient Mysteries Des- 
cribed ’ (1823, p. 142), a footnote says, “ The 
binding of a sinner as an appendix to a 
devil is unique, I believe, as an infernal pun- 
ishment. The representation is in a wood 
cut to a rare work entitled ‘ Der Schelmen 
zunst’ | Der Schelmenzunft] (1506, 4to.), and 
T end this note with a sketch from it by way 
of tail-piece.’? The sketch, engraved by 
George Cruikshank, shows an animated 
demon to whose long tail a glum and peasant- 
ish man is tied with rope. Was the work 
| from which this was taken hostile to Luther’s 
cause, and was this cut merely a_ graphic 
too literal, of Luther’s 
| alleged connection with the devil ? 

Pavut McPuarrry. 


| illustration, all 


Illinois. 


| 

| 

| Winnetka, 

— Can anyone give me any 
information as to the farm of this name 

in the Parish of Gwersyllt, near Wrexham? 


‘Is the present house an old one and are there 
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any traditions connected with it? I imagine | 
itis the same place, perhaps the same build- | 


at present, I speak under correction ; perhaps 
someone who has will tell me if this be so? 


ing, as the “‘ Sydyn Sydalgh”’ (which I am On the other hand ‘‘Judge’’ Jeffreys cer- 


told is a copyist’s error for Tyddyn Syddalch, 


tainly stayed at Tunbridge Wells in the 


or Syddallt Homestead), mentioned in Nor- | summer of 1685—I am myself in possession of 


den’s ‘Survey of the Lordship of Bromfield | 
and Yale’ (1620); and I also think it may | 
be the ‘‘ messuage or Tenemt. comonly called | 
by the name of Sydalch wceh is scituate in | 
Gwersilt,’” which was sold by one Henry 


his bill for board and lodging—and it would 
be interesting if Chancellor House were old 
enough to have housed him then. The bill 
in question gives no address and the signature 
is very difficult to read; the Christian name 


Hamson, Esq. to George (afterwards Judge) iscertainly Edmund, the surname might be 


Jeffreys in 1670, according to a document in| 
my own possession, I am very desirous of 
knowing whether the Judge’s name is at all | 
connected with the place; whether he ever. 
stayed there; and whether the present build-_ 
ing dates from his time. 


M. Metvitte Ba.rovr. 


HE GALLON MEASURE. — With four | 
quarts to a gallon, how comes it that | 
there are six quart bottles, and not four, in a. 
gallon ? | 
How did this discrepancy originate ? 
S. K. Dovetas. 


IR HUMPHREY TALBOT, MARSHALL | 
OF CALAIS, 1492: THOMAS BOOTH. | 
—The above named was a son of the 1st Earl 
of Shrewsbury, by his second wife, Margaret, | 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard, Earl of | 
Warwick. Whom did he marry, and where 
is he buried ? 
His brother was created Loru Lisle of King- | 
ston Lisle in Berkshire, and one of his execu- | 


* tors was Thomas Booth, who owned land in 


Fawley, Uffington, and Kingston Lisle, and 


who, in his will, refers to ‘‘ my master Sir | 


Humphrey Talbot.’’ 
had a sister Elizabeth Duchess of Norfolk, 
and a nephew Sir Gilbert Talbot. As 
Thomas Booth appoints as one of his execu-— 


Sir Humphrey Talbot | 


tors John Talbot the two families may have 


been related. 
P. M. 


ILLIAM CARENT, OF  CARENTS algo death? 


COURT, ISLE OF PURBECK: 


HUGH MORGAN, OF MONMOUTH.—Can | 


| by an Oxford press, 1762. 


either of the above named be identified, and | 


any information regarding them supplied ? 
Date, fifteenth century. 


(}HANCELLOR HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE 

WELLS.—I should be much obliged for 
any information concerning this building, its 
age, history, etc. I understand that the old 
guide-books assert that it was built in 1687, 
though as I have no such guide-books by me 


Baster—it begins with a B, but the rest is 
uncertain. This might be the landlord of 
the White Hart if, as has been suggested to 
me, that inn owned and ‘‘ran’’ Chancellor 
House. I imagine at any rate that Chancel- 


lor House would be built when the Spa was 
| developing andisomething more solid and 


commodious than the “ little, clean and con- 
venient habitations,’’ mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Comte de Grammont was 


required. 
M. M. B. 


ATE BOOKS OF_ ISLINGTON, CO. 
MIDDLESEX. — I am anxious to trace 

an ancestor who resided at Islington in 1971. 
Are there any rate-books for that date, and if 


so, in whose custody are they? 
Gs. 


POWELL.—Author of the trag- 

edy, ‘Boadicea,’ 4to. Particulars re 

birth, works, and time of demise desired. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


EV. JOSEPH HUGHES. — This rev. 
gentleman became a secretary of British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Who were his 
parents, where and when born, length of time 
he held the post, and when died ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


ILLIAM JONES. — Author of ‘ First 
Principles, Natural Philosophy,’ issued 
Ts it definitely 
known who he was, parentage ascertainable, 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


WETTING A COMMISSION. — The 

‘O.E.D.’ defines this as celebrating by 
drinking the getting of a commission in the 
Navy or Army, and gives quotations illustrat- 
ing the expression, dating from 1687 to 1894. 
These, however, seem to be used in the figura- 
tive, not the literal sense, and it is only 
lately that I have come across an instance in 
in which the actual wetting of the document 
itself is described. 
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In Capt. Chamier’s ‘Tom Bowling’ (pub- 
lished 1839), when a messmate of the hero 
is promoted Tom took the commission, ‘‘ and 
bending it up into a cocked hat shape filled 
it full of pretty strong brandy and water, 
and before it had time to leak | drank to 
Watson’s success in the Navy, &c.’ 

As Chamier had served foe saa 20 years 
in the Navy he must have known the pro- 
ceedings in vogue on such an occasion, and I 
shall be glad to learn if other passages can 
be found describing this method of ‘‘ wetting 
a commission.’’ 


T. F. D 


OLONEL TULLY. — What is known of 
Colonel Tully, the Volunteer officer who 
was really the father of the Royal Military 


Tournament. He is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ or in 
Boase. 
J. M. Butiocu. 
RESTS: IDENTIFICATION RE- 


QUIRED.—It would greatly oblige if some 
student of crests would identify the following 
which occur in the shape of seals on the back 
of pictures :— 

(i) Out of a crest or ducal coronet a demy 
unicorn (salient). 


(ii) On a wreath a beaver. (The animal lies | Co., 
full length.) Beneath the wreath is an oblong | 


tablet inscribed with a gothic P. 
The first is perhaps foreign; the second 
more probably British. 
SICILE. 
SOLDIER’S SONG.—* A Captain bold of 


Halifax, who lived in country quarters.” 
The words and history of this song are asked 


for. 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Could any reader 


kindly give the source of the lines sub- | 


joined? They are attributed to Spenser, and | 
sound like him, but I have been through the | 
*F.Q.’ in vain. 
(The sun) 
. . when a dreadful storm away is flit, 
thro’ ane broad world doth spread his goodly | 


ray, 
at sight whereof each bird that sits on spray, 
and every beast that to his den was fled, 
some forth afresh out of their late dismay, 
and to the light lift up their drooping — 


2. Who wrote “Sir Joseph Banks and — 
Royal Society,” and “ Linneus and Gussieu,”’ 
both published by John W. Parker, West 
Strand, 1844. They are attributed to Daniel | 
C. Carr. 


J. 


Replies. 


SPIKE.”’ 
(clvi. 298, 340). 


term “spike ’’ had, in its origin, no- 

thing whatever to do w ith altar lights, and 
so far from the substantive spike” ‘being de- 
rived from the adjective ‘‘ spiky,’’ the process 
was exactly the opposite; the adjective came 
first and then the substantive. And the term 
as originally used, applied not to a type of 
ceremonial but to a method of holding 
and teaching a _ doctrine. It owes its 
origin to the late Dr. William Bright, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford 
and Canon of Christ Church, the famous 
Church historian and hymn-writer, who, born 
in 1824, died in 1901. So far as I know, 
the earliest printed authority for its use is a 
letter from Dr. Bright ‘‘ to an Oxford under- 
graduate who had migrated to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge,’’ dated 20 Oct., 1893, and 
printed in ‘Selected Letters of William 
Bright, D.D.,’ ed. B. J. Kidd and P. G. 
Medd, London: Wells Gardner, Darton and 
1903, p. 548. In this letter vr. Bright 
| discusses, very briefly, ‘‘ modern Cambridge 
theology,’ and, having referred to the 
followers of Dr. Westcott, writes : 

Another class, the ultras as they might be 
called, on the Catholic side, present Church 
‘iines: too often, in a form altogether too hard 
to be attractive; I believe [ am said to have 
called it “ spiky,”’ in a letter to my friend the 
Principal of Ely College. 

Certainly that extract confirms my own 
| memories, for I first heard the term when I 
| went to Ely Theological College in February, 
| 1898. The Principal, Dr. B. W. Randolph 
(1858-1925) was an old friend of Dr. Bright 
and I have often heard him refer to the term, 
though my impression is that he used to say 
| it was used in a letter written by Dr. Bright 
| not to him but to a student at the College. 
| Be that as it may, Dr. Bright’s own letter 
| is evidence that he himself used it in writing 
| to Ely before October, 1893. About the con- 
| tent of the term by memory of talks with 
| Dr. Randolph when I was his pupil exactly 
_confirms Dr. Bright’s letter. ‘‘ Spiky”’ meant 
a hard, unyielding, rather ‘‘ wooden ”’ type of 


Anglo-Catholic dogmatist, who belonged to 
what Archbishop Benson described as the 
“mathematics applied to things eternal "’ 


“spiky ”” 


school. The adherents of this 
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method came, naturally, to be called 
“ spikes.” 


Dr. Randolph wrote a delightful little 
memory of Dr. Bright in Goodwill for May, 
1901. I have no copy of it, but I think it 
is possible that there may be a reference there 
to the first use of ‘‘spiky ’’’ in the sense 
described above. 

S. L. 


EDERICK HAMILTON, OF DUN- 

FIERLTE, CO. KILDARE  (clvi. 
372).—Frederick Hamilton was the son of 
Frederick Hamilton by his wife Delphine or 
Delphina, daughter of Thomas Smyth, Yeo- 
man Usher of the House of Lords. This 
Frederick Hamilton was the elder son of 
Frederick Hamilton, 3rd Viscount Boyne, 
and his second wife Bridget, daughter of 
Col. Mooney. His first wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Benjamin Hadley, blacksmith 
of Tullamore, King’s Co. They were mar- 
ried at Chapelizod, Co. Dublin, 25 Aug., 
1737. 

The Viscount married his second wife 
Bridget in July, 1746, during the life-time 
of his first wife, by whom he had no issue. 
He died Jan. 2, 1772, without legitimate 
issue. The title was inherited by his bro- 
ther Richard Hamilton, who became 4th 
Viscount Boyne. 

The children of the irregular marriage 
were recorded in Lord’s Entries, Ulster 
Office, June 10, 1766, and the elder son 
officiated as a Royal Page. This son Fred- 
erick Hamilton assumed the title on the 
death of his father in 1772, and married as 
stated, Delphine Smyth. by license, Mar. 24, 
1772. He was born Feb. 26, 1751, and 
died in 1803. His descendants never 
assumed the title. (See ‘ Boyne Peerage 
Case,’ Genealogical Magazine, Vol. iv.). 

The above has been taken from a pedigree 
of Hamilton-Russell Viscounts Boyne, in 
Brig.-Gen. H. Conyers Surtees’ ‘ History of 
Brancepeth Castle,’ 1920. 


H. Asxrw. 


In 1772 Frederick Hamilton, elder son of 
the third Viscount Boyne by Bridget Mooney 
(whom he married while his first wife was 
alive), married Delphina, dau. of Thos. 
Smyth. He assumed the title of Viscount 
Boyne on the death of his father, but his 
descendants did not. See ‘The Complete 


Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, ii. 267, which refers to 


‘The Boyne Peerage Case,’ by the Rev. Wm. 
Ball Wright, in the Genealogical Magazine, 
vol. iv, for an account of the descendants. 


R. S. B. 


UCKERIDGE OF BASILDON  (clvi. 
336).—There is a pedigree of this family 
in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 
xi, 4th series (1910-11, pp. 50, 201-207). 
The pedigree of the Buckeridges of Erleigh 
Court, Sonning, given in Berry’s ‘ Berkshire 
Genealogies,’ is marred by the error made in 
assuming that the Basildon family descended 
from Thomas, a brother of the Bishop, who, 
correctly, should be described as of Draycot 
Foliat and Cliffe Pypard, Wilts (Will 1655, 
342 Aylott P.C.C.), his wife being Dorothy, 
a daughter of Anthony Goddard, Esq., of 
Cliffe Pypard, buried there 28 March, 1661. 
The Thomas Buckeridge of Basildon (Will 
1653, 258 Brent. P.C.C.), confused with the 
foregoing, was a grandson of John Buckeridge 
of Basildon (Will 1590, 307. H Arch Berks 
and the Inquwisit. p.m. 10 May 33 Eliz. 1591), 
an uncle of Bishop Buckeridge and_ his 
brothers, Arthur (the ancestor of the Erleigh 
Court branch), George, Thomas of Draycot 
Foliat, Nicholas of Lewisham, Kent, and 
their sister, Katharine, wife of Thomas 
Phillips of Cliffe Pypard, all of whom were 
founders’ kin at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
through their mother, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Kibblewhite of Basildon (Will 1580, 
G.247, Arch, Berks) and his relationship to 
Sir Thomas White, the founder. Two or 
three Berkshire families claimed kin through 
their supposed descent from Thomas 
Buckeridge of Basildon, 1653, assuming him 
to be a brother of the bishop, but neither 
he nor they had any right. There is no lack 
of material in the many chancery suits, wills, 
etc., to prove the correct descent, together 
with the MS. Harleian, 1144, pp. 17 and 19 
(Brit. Museum), which also gives a sketch of 
the arms and original crest. 


A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington Middx. 


jAMES STUART (clvi. 372).—The follow- 

ing somewhat curious narrative concern- 
ing a James Stuart who sought refuge in the 
North of England after the ’45 rebellion, may 
be of service to Mr. James SETON-ANDERSON, 
and may point to the person about whom he 
inquires, 

There is a story current that a James 
Stuart, said to have been a cousin of Prince 
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Charles Edward, and who was with the latter 
at Holyrood in 1745, was attainted and had a 
price fixed on his head. He succeeded in 
making his way into the county of Durham, 
accompanied by Lady Anne Hamilton, who, 
disguised as a pie-woman, vended penny pies 
on the bridge connecting Newcastle and Gates- 
head. James Stuart managed to conceal his 
whereabouts until the incidents connected 
with the Rising were settled, when he rented 
Tudhoe Hall, close to Spennymoor, a place 
which was and still is, owned by the well- 
known Catholic family of Salvin of Croxdale. 
It was while he was in residence at this Hall 
that he met with an accident which ended 
fatally. He fell from his horse. He had a 
son named John, who married a lady named 
Neville, belonging to a family of that name 
who lived, I believe, at Littleburn, a place 
not far distant from Tudhoe. The story, as 
I have had it related to me, goes on to say 
that valuable documents which would have 
enabled the refugee to have claimed his 


estates were hidden in a vault under the) 


Altar on the left hand side of the High Altar 
at Holyrood. These, however, were lost and 
destroyed. Once he had set out for Edin- 
burgh with what papers he possessed to claim 
his estate in the Lothians, but meeting with 
some person at Berwick who told him that 
the property had been granted to some one 
else, he returned in despair to Tudhoe, and 
tore up what papers he possessed. 


i. John Stuart, the son of the refugee, had | 


three daughters—Isabella, who married (1) a 
Mr. Watkin who died at Blyth without issue, 


(2) George Crowe, Fatfield, and had issue, | 


and (3) a Mr. Bolam, no issue. 

ii. Hannah, married John 
born 30 Sept., 1774, of Low Willington House, 
Wallsend, a wine merchant, who died 21 
Jan., 1859, aged 84, and had issue; and 

iii. Barbara, married Lieut.-Col. Tatton, 
who died at Dock House in 1868. 

The present Vicar of Warkworth, the Rev. 
Edward Arkless, is a descendant of Isabella 


and George Crowe, and Brig.-Gen. Clarence | 


John Hobkirk, C.M.G., D.S.0., is a descend- 
ant of Hannah and John Weatherley. 

I have a note that George Crowe and Isa- 
bella Watkin, née Stuart, were married at 
Chester-le-Street, when the witnesses were 
Barbara Stuart and Anthony Galilee. Un- 
fortunately I have no record of the date. 
Lieut.-Col. Tatton was interred at Bath. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


Weatherley, | 


PRINCESS LOUISA OF STOLBERG- 

GEDERN  (clvi. 372). — The Prin- 
cess, according to an account that I have 
read in ‘Stranger than Fiction,’ by H. 
| Greenhough Smith, took refuge in the Con- 
vent of White Nuns, with the aid of Count 
Alfieri, and a few other friends, and with 
the acquiescence of the Duke of Tuscany 
| and of the Cardinal brother of Prince 
| Charles Edward. An excuse was made for 
visit by a certain Mme. Ordandini, 
who suggested that the Princess should go 
to view a fine specimen of exquisite embroi- 
dery at the Convent. 

The Prince, his wife, and Mme. Orlandini 
drove to the convent in a carriage, and when 
' they reached the building they were joined 
/by a young Irishman named Gahagan, a 
friend of Mme. Orlandini. While the ladies 
/ went in advance up to the steps into the 
‘convent the Irishman pretended to be 
| desirous of assisting the Prince who, half 
| paralysed by illness, could only proceed 
| slowly. Before he managed to get half-way 
/up to the steps the doors of the convent 
| banged above. The ruse had prevailed, and 
'the Princess had succeeded in escaping from 
_her husband, who had treated her so brutally 
/on St. Andrew’s Eve, 1780. 
| There was an understanding amongst all 
| concerned in the adventure that if the Prin- 
cess should escape, she would not be given 
| up to her husband, 

There is no evidence that she was visited by 
| Alfieri whilst she was in the _ convent, 
_ although when she left the institution to take 
'up her residence in Rome, and later when 
she went to her own castle at Colmar, she and 
the Count lived together. 

Reports of a secret marriage between the 
| pair were certainly in circulation, but the 
rumour does not appear to have been true. 
| Tf there was a child, it does not appear to 
_have been alive when the Princess died on 
Jan. 29, 1824, for by her will she bequeathed 
‘the whole of her property to the French 
painter Francois Xavier Fabre, who after- 
wards gave the greater part of his legacy 
to the museum of his native town Montpel- 
lier. 


H, Askew. 


In reply to your correspondent, the Prin- 
cess left her husband, Prince Charles 
Edward, in the year 1780, as stated by Mr. 
Grant Francis in ‘ Scotland’s Royal Line.’ 
He does not mention a convent or a subse- 
quent marriage with Alfieri, but condemns 
her conduct with him even after her recep- 
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tion into the household of the Cardinal 
York, her brother-in-law. 
L. D. C. E. 


In December, 1780, at Florence, she fled 
from her husband to a neighbouring convent 
and threw herself on the protection of her 
brother-in-law, Henry Stuart, Cardinal 
York, who invited her to Rome. Louise had 


already in Florence formed the acquaintance | 


of the great tragic poet, Vittorio Alfieri, who 
now followed her to Rome; but their friend- 


ship does not seem to have aroused any | 


suspicion in the Cardinal’s mind until 1783, 


when, after a visit to his brother in Florence, | 
he suddenly requested Pope Pius VI to. 
In 1784, | 


banish Alfieri from papal territory. 
however, a legal separation between the Count 
(Charles Edward) and Countess of Albany 


(Louise) was arranged; and by Charles’s | 


death in 1788 Louise found herself free from 
matrimonial bonds. In company with Alfieri 
(to whom rumour said she had been secretly 
married) she now visited Paris and London. 


They finally settied at Florence, where the | 
poet died in 1803; Louise in 1824. Both are— 


buried in Santa Croce. 
A. R. Baytry. 
Princess Louise of Stolberg Godern left her 
husband Charles Edward early in the winter 
of 1780, after a drunken orgy in celebration 
of St. Andrew’s Day. 
the Convent of the Bianchette, close to the 


Palazzo San Clemente, in which the Preten- | 
der was then residing. Her escape was con-_ 
nived at by the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, and the former declined © 


to assist Charles Edward to recover his wife. 
A threat by the Pope to suspend his pension 
compelled him to restore to his wife her 


jewellery and clothing which he had at first | 


refused to send her. With the Pope’s ap- 


proval, Cardinal York wrote and offered his | 


sister-in-law a temporary asylum 
Ursuline Convent in Rome, whither she pro- 
ceeded in January, 1781, accompanied by 
Count Alfieri and Mr. Gahagan, an Irish 
Jacobite. Alfieri saw her at the convent in 
the spring, but as ‘‘ a prisoner behind a grat- 
ing,’’ as he himself states. There is no evi- 
dence that he ever entered the convent in 
Florence in which she first took refuge. I 
would refer Mr. Setton-AnpERSon to the 
excellent short Life of the Countess of Albany 
by Vernon Lee, and to the Memoirs of Louis 
Daterns, who gives a detailed account of her 
flight from her husband. 

After some months in the Ursuline Con- 


She took refuge in | 


in the. 


' vent, Cardinal York gave his sister-in-law 

| hospitality in his palace of the Cancelleria, 

/and it was there that she and Alfieri met 

| again and that the latter settled in Rome. 
The Countess of Albany and Count Alfieri 

_ never married, nor did they have children. 

| GERARD THARP, 

Lieut.-Col. 


This Princess married her lover, the poet 
| Count Vittorio Alfieri, secretly in 1/88, im- 
| mediately after the death of her brutal and 
drunkard husband, Karl Eduard. The other 
| particulars will be found in Reumont’s bio- 
graphical work, ‘Die Grafin von Albany’ 
(Berlin, 1860); in Alfieri’s autobiography, 
| * Vita di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti, scritta da 
| esso’ (London, 1804); and in Teza’s ‘ Vita, 
_giornali, lettere di Alfieri’ (Firenze, 1861). 
Orro F, Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


QTREET NUMBERS IN LONDON (elvi. 
264, 304, 323, 339, 354, 375, 393).—Mr. E. 
E. Newton is mistaken in saying at the pen- 
ultimate reference, that Widdowson and 
| Veale were at No. 32, Strand, the corner of 
Villiers Street. They were always at No. 73, 
the corner of Adam Street. In the early 
seventies James Attenborough had the shop 
/at the corner of Villiers Street; after his 
death Messrs. Chapple and Mantle carried 
on the same business. The premises are now 
occupied by a bank, 
T. W. Tyrret. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON 

SIGNBOARDS (clvi. 353, 394).—The 
classic instance of a “‘sign-board having 
fallen with disastrous consequences,’’ quoted 
by Mr. in the last issue, 
is referred to by Timbs in his ‘ Curics- 


\ities of London,’ where the same quot- 
ation is given and assigned to Robert 
|Southey’s glorified common-place book, 


‘The Doctor.’ Timbs alluded to the occur- 
rence as though it was not an isolated ex- 
ample of a serious accident occurring through 
defective fixings to the sign-boards which 
overhung the foot-ways. As to the method of 
fixing the signs, this was not entirely con- 
fined to the use of a bracket, or beam, pro- 
jecting from the face of the house. The 
signs were occasionally supported upon a ped- 
estal in front of it. Larwood and Hotten 
in the ‘ History of Signboards’ mention that 
“in provincial towns and villages, where 


there was sufficient room in the streets, the 
sign was generally suspended from a kind of 
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| 
small triumphal arch staading out in 
road. Examples of this type are still to be 
seen before some country inns — two wéll- 
known examples are the White Hart at Scole, 
and the Fox and Hounds at Barley. After 
the Great Fire, the practice of carving the 
signs in stone let into the fronts of the houses 
was seen to possess advantages. 


AmBRosE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


O NINETEENTH CENTURY LADIES 

(clvi. 372).—In reply to your correspond- 
ent, I think that these ladies were the 
daughters of Richard Caton, an American 
citizen, (1) being Elizabeth, second wife of 
George William, 8th Lord Stafford, and (2) 
Marianne, second wife of Richard, Marquess 
Wellesley. 

L. F. C. E. TotLemacue. 


Lady Elizabeth Stafford. This might 
have been Lady Elizabeth Georgianna Staf-_ 
ford, a daughter of George Granville 
Earl Gower, eldest son of the Marquess of 
Stafford, but she would have been only a child 
in 1839. 

R. S. B. 


LEXANDER COPLAND OF ALBANY, 
PICCADILLY §(clvi. 371).—Alexander 
Copland, M.D., a younger son of Copland of 
Collieston, married Henrietta, dau. of 
Andrew Hunter of Abbotshill, Ayrshire (d. 
1770), but whether this supplies any answer | 
to this query I cannot say. | 
R. S. B. 


RAY’S ‘ ELEGY ’ (clvi. 371).—The Czech 
poet Jaroslav Vrchlicky, published in 
1898 at Prague an anthology ‘ Moderni bas- 
nici anglicti’ (‘ Modern English Poets ’), 
where also his translation of Thomas Gray’s | 
“Elegy ’ is printed. The first two lines of the | 
eighteenth stanza run in this translation : 

Hlod svedomi si nehalili v smich, 
stud hanby tez ne licidlem v své lici. 
Rendered again into English, they will per- | 
haps give some new aspect of the meaning of 
the original : | 
The remorse they did not hide in laughter, | 
nor the blushes of shame in the paint on 
their face. | 
Otro F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


In lines 69, 70, the poet indicates that the | 
rustics buried in the country churchyard had | 
in their lives been preserved from certain | 


‘faults which are attributed (bv literary 


cant) to the more sophisticated members of 
urban society, e.g., the ability to conceal 
beneath a mask of indifference the impulses 


of crude sincerity, and to control the pudi- 


bund betrayal of self-conscious prudery. Har- 
riet Smith has not had the chance to become 
Millamant, or Harry Sandford to become 
Lord Chesterfield. 

S. 


UNHILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND 
(clvi. 351, 395).—Does Inquirer know 
of the very rare book entitled, ‘ Bunhill Mem. 
orials, Sacred Reminiscences of 300 Ministers 
and others persons of note, who are buried in 
Bunhill Fields, of every denomination, with 
the inscriptons on their tombs, and grave- 
stones, and other historical information 
respecting them, from authentic sources.’ 
Edited by J. A. Jones [i.e., John Andrew 
Jones], London, 1849? 
This book does not profess to give all re- 
cords, however—but the names therein are 
arranged alphabetically. 


J. K. H. 

The Proceedings relating to the Pre- 
servation of this Burial Ground were 
printed for the Corporation of London 


in 1867, and the Appendix contains a list of 
monumental inscriptions. INQuIRER should 
find a copy in Guildhall Library, or if he will 


write to me I shall be pleased to lend him 


my copy. 
G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 
27, Carholme Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


HRISTIAN NAME GILES (clvi. 373).— 
I do not think that Giles could have been 
used as a diminutive of William. In old 
registers—when entries were written in Latin 
—it appears as Egidius, or a shortening of 
the same; and William would be Guiliemus, 


_Guliemus, and frequently a shortening, which 


in bad writing might be taken for an abbrevi- 
ation of Giles, 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


NAVAL RECORDS (clvi. 371).—P. D. M. 
should consult ‘A Naval Biographical 
Dictionary, comprising the life and services 
of every living officer in Her Majesty’s Navy 
. compiled from authentic and family 
documents,’ by William R. O’Byrne, London: 


| John Murray, 1849. 


J. H. Leswie, 
Lieut.-Col., 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society of 
Army Historical Research. 
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AT OUDH: 
H.E.L.C.S. (clvi. 335).—D. G. Crawford’s 
‘4 History of the Indian Medical Service, 
1600-1913’ (2 vols. Lond., 1914) contains no 
mention of W. Panton, but gives a good deal 
of information generally about medical men 
of the H.E.I.C. Chap. ii. deals with 
‘European Surgeons in the Service of 
Oriental Potentates.’ 
W. J. B. 


ILLIAMSON (clvi. 210). — I am also 

searching for a Williamson of Notts. 

My ancestress, Mary Williamson, single, of 

Hablethorp (now Leverton, anciently Apes- 

thorp) married John Maltby, Alderman of 
East Retford, in 1632. 

Robert Maltby of Bawtry, Yorks (brother 
of above John) in his will, 1660, mentions 
“Cousin Ratchel Williamson,’’ and_ his 
son, Willam Maltby, Bawtry, Gent., Will 
1665, mentions ‘‘ Aunt Margaret Stoakham, 
widow of Mr. William Stoakham, late of 
East Retford,’’ and leaves considerable pro- 
perty to their son, William, and his half- 
brother, Richard Staokham. As Robert 
Williamson of Waikeringham married Anne 
Stokeham, it is possible there is a connec- 
tion with this family. 

According to Harl. MS. Vol. 4, p. 97, 
Williamson of Gainsborough, Lincoln, 
descends from John Williamson of Waker- 
ingham, Notts., who married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Robert Thornhill, Knight, 
and his second wife, Anne, daughter of —— 
Stockham. As these Maltbys were from the 
vicinity of Gainsborough, it suggests that 
the Williamsons of Notts., may also have 
been from Lincolnshire. 

Robson’s British Heraldry gives William- 
son of Gainsborough, Lincoln, and Great 
Markham, Notts., the same arms: Or a 
chevron gules, between three trefoils slipped 
sable, while the ‘‘ three trefoils’’ appear 
in the arms of Williamson of Yorks. 

I find only one reference to Williamson 
on early Lincolnshire wills of the Maltbys; 
1557, Thomas Maltby of Hemmyngby, makes 
“Mr. John Williamson our pastor, Super- 
visor,’ and the witnesses are “ John Wil- 
liamson, parson there, Henry Cressey, Rit- 
cherd Taylor, Thomas Taylor, William Fal- 
dingworth cum aliis.’”” On the Parish 
Register, Maltby, Yorks, 1597-1812, there is 
but one reference to Williamson.  ‘‘ Bapt. 
1646, Robert Williamson son of William 
Williamson de Maltby.’? Hence the Wil- 


liamsons must have gone to Maltby about 


the same time the Maltbys went to Bawtry, 
possibly indicating relationship. Any data 
of these Williamsons would be appreciated. 
D. VERRILL. 
North Vancouver. 


AMUEL HARPER OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 1769 (clvi. 352).—There was 
probably one son, for ‘‘ Robert Harper of the 
British Museum ’’ was initiated in 1788 in 
the Somerset House Lodge. Any information 
about him would be welcome. 


A. W. O. 


Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ (Part I. 
Vol. 2, Cambridge, 1922, p. 309) tells us that 
he was Adm. pens. (age 17) at Trinity, Mar. 
12, 1749-50. S. of Robert H. of London. 
School, Fulham, London (Mr. Croft); 
Matric. 1750; scholar, 1750; B.A. 1754; 
M.A. 1759; ord. deacon (York) June 13, 
1756; priest, Mar. 1757, C. of Gamster, 
Notts. ; perhaps F.R.S. 1766; V. of s.0thwell, 
Leeds, in 1775. 

J. ARpDAGH. 


OMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN (celvi. 372). 
—The Crace. Coll contains (Maps, Portf. 
I) some plans of R. London, and there is a 
large plan by F. Reader in the Guildhall 
Museum. The old British mile is discussed 
in Frederic Seebohm’s ‘Customary Acres 
and their historical importance’ (Pt. ii. 
1914, pp. 79-93). 
J. ARDAGH. 


ANIMALS (COW) ON TRIAL (elvi. 48, 

217, 269, 341). — J. B. Fraser, the 
traveller, notes in 1834, regarding Mehemet 
Pasha, who then ruled Upper Mesopotamia 
with an iron hand, that the body of a 
murdered man having been found near a 
village, and no sufficient evidence regarding 
the crime being forthcoming, the chief 
villagers were brought before him. They 
asserted that wolves were responsible. The 
Pasha ordered them to produce the wolves. 
A number of them were captured and 
dragged before the Pasha, who, after hear- 
ing evidence against them which he ad- 
judged to be sufficient, ordered the unfor- 
tunate animals to be beaten to death. This 
was forthwith done. The terrible cries and 
howlings of the victims were heard for miles, 
and this dreadful example of the Pasha’s jus- 
tice struck terror into the hearts of the sur- 
rounding populations that murders became 
as rare as had all other crimes. 

B. E. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE TALLEST MAN 

(clvi. 266, 304, 324), — Records of ex- 
cessive height of occupants of churchyards 
should be carefully verified before being be- 
lieved. There is in Penrith churchyard a 
so-called ‘‘Giant’s Grave,’’ with stones 
marking it about 12 feet apart. There is 
no sufficient ground for attaching any credit 
to the tale, in this case. 

B. B. E. 


COTTISH PRISONERS IN AMERICA, 


1651 (clvi. 515). — As many or more | 


Scotch prisoners taken after the 
Preston, in Lancashire, were 
America in 1648-9: is there any record of 


rout at 


since 1925. 


their numbers or of the ships taking them? 


There was more reason for treating these 
unfortunate men in this way, than the 
Dunbar prisoners, who were fighting on their 
native soil. 


| ville. 


Women are well represented in the fields, 
and in eight eastern packs the master is a 
woman. Usually cubbing starts in Septem- 
ber, and the regular meets some six weeks 
later. The season comes to a close at the end 
of March. The orthodox hunting kit 
appears to be generally worn. There are 
four packs in the neighbourhood of Pittsburg, 
which include the Rolling Rock Hunt and the 
Sewickley Hunt, the latter was originally 


| Mr. John O. Burgwin’s private pack, but was 


turned into a club and recognised by the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt Association 
The uniform of the Sewickley 
Hunt is a derby hat, short grayish black coat 
with hunt buttons and gray collar, tan 
breeches, and black hunting boots. <A new 
pack is being organised to hunt a country 
in the heart of the Tennessee Hills near Nash- 
Colonel Henry Dickenson is the Mas- 


ter and Mr. John M. Branham is president 


B. B. E. 
UERIES FROM SKETCHES BY BOZ_ 
(clvi. 334, 378). — ‘‘ Meatsafe look- | 
ing blinds were prevalent when I was 


a boy, about sixty years ago. They were 
fixed in the lower portion of windows, and 
were of a dark brown or blackish colour. 
They went out, I think, with 
sofas, and other such horrors. 
B. B. E. 


A number of ‘‘ meatsafe looking blinds ”’ 
can be seen in High Wycombe. They pre- 
vent passers-by looking into ground-floor 
rooms of houses abutting on the pavement 
and do not prevent the inmates seeing what 
passes in the street. They are mostly used 
in offices and public houses. 

AOR: 


BRADSHAW RAILWAY COMPANIONS 
(clvi, 351).—A very old Bradshaw is in 
the possession of W. Salkeld, Esq., Raven- 
wood, Kirk Oswald, Cumb. And he might 
give particulars if asked. 
B. B. E. 


OX-HUNTING IN AMERICA (elvi. 319). 
—The following notes are extracted from 

the June number of the Junior League Mag- 
azine, which Mr. has 
kindly sent from the United States. The 
earliest organised hunt in America is appar- 
ently the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, 


founded by a number of Philadelphia gentle- 
men in 1766. At present there are sixty-one 
hunts in the United States, of which twenty 
have been organised within the last decade. 


of the Club. An old log cabin, over 100 
years old, has been turned into a club house, 
and stables have been built near by. The 


Bloomfield Hunt, Mr, E. 8. Nichols, M.F.H., 


hunts from Detroit. It would appear that 
in America a club house is a necessity for 


| every pack of hounds, and that scarlet and 


horsehair | 


not pink is the correct wear for men. 
A. R. 


NAVY MAN’S READING (clvi. 388).— 

E. C. will find an admirable list of his- 
torical novels in ‘A Guide to the Best His- 
torical Novels and Tales,’ by Jonathan Nield 
(Elkin Mathews), Fourth edition, 1904. The 
list is arranged in chronological order of the 
period covered by each novel. Books of 
special worth are indicated by asterisks, and 


| indexes of authors and of titles are provided. 


The publishers have just announced an en- 
tirely new and revised edition to be published 
on June 18, which will include novels pub- 
lished up to the end of 1927. 

A. R. 


QAFFRON - COLOURED ROBES _ IN 

INDIA (clvi. 248).—There is a great deal 
about the use (confined to kings and priests) 
of yellow robes, in India, China, Egypt, and 
Chaldoea, in ‘ Queen Moo and the Egyptian 
Sphinx,’ by Augustus Le Plongeon, on p. 91 
and the following pages. The important 
matter seems to have been the colour, yellow; 
the expression “ saffron-coloured ”’ seems only 
to have been taken from the source of the 
dye. 

c.f 
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TAYLOR, OCULIST (1703- 
72): MSS. WANTED (clvi. 334, 394). — 
Natalia Narishkin was the mother of Peter 
the Great. For an account of the family, see 
Prince Paul Dolgorouky’s ‘ Hand-book of the 
Principal Families in Russia,’ 1858, pp. 149- 
151. 
L. F. Powe tt. 
RHYMES ON ‘FINIS,”’ 
(clvi. 171, 214, 233, 252, 268, 283). — 
Since my last communication herein, I have 
come across through the kindness of friends, 
the following additiona] rhymes hereon :— 
FInts. 

F is for Fidget and Fanny as well, 

Lis for Isaac as I have heard tell, 

N is for Nonsense and also for Nell, 

Lis for Ink-pot, that is call’d a well, 

S is for Satan, who dwelleth in H—1. 

The following I found written on the last 
page of a work, ‘Insect Transformations,’ 
one of the series of ‘The Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge,’ published, 1830, by 
“Charles Knight, Pall Mall East, wondon,”’ 
and ‘‘ Willmer, Liverpool ”’ : 

Finis I write, for ’tis the end; 

I’ve written all I have to send, 

Now tell me true, hast been a bore, 

If such it be read it no more; 

Still do I hope ’tis with regret 

You close the book, nor me forget. 

I should imagine these lines were not writ- 
ten by a schoolboy, but rather bv the author 
of the book, as on the fly-leaf at the com- 
mencement of the work the following words 
are inscribed: ‘‘ To Dr. J. B. Burrows, Great 
Newton Street, Liverpool, with the author’s 
compliments. — November, 1830.’ The 
author’s name is not given on the title- 
page. 

In another work, I find the following : 

And now we come to the last word of all, 

And in glee or grief, ‘‘ Finis ” now we call; 

A word we all know, by sight, very well, 

And also know that ‘‘ the end ” it doth spell; 

And with sigh or with glee close we the book, 

And put it away and no longer look. 

E’en so it will be, when our life is o’er, 
“Finis ” will be writ, and we be no more. 
PREFACE. 

The following lines have been supplied to 
me by one of my uncles, now in his 86th 
year, but still hale and hearty, and now resid- 
ing at Ramsey, Isle of Man. They would 
appear to have been composed by some poet- 
ical and patriotic schoolboy about the time 
of the Crimean War: 

Peter was a Fisherman; 

Russians ran at Inkermann; 

E the Evening day doth End; 


F the Frenchman, he’s our Friend; 

A the Army, stout and hale, 

C their Courage, ne’er to fail; 

E is England, Earnest, fast, 

Ever first, Victor at last. 
INDEX. 

The following is the only attempt I have 
so far discovered of making a versified acros- 
tic upon this word: 

It you want to know what is Inside, 

Note the information here supplied, 

Details are here of every kind, 

Easy to read and easy to find, 

Xcellent thus and perfectly true, 

An “ Index” indeed before your view. 

The placing of the word ‘‘ Finis’ at the 
end of a volume appears to have become dis- 
continued about 1870-74. It would be inter- 
esting to ascertain the cause thereof. 

Henri M. Léon. 
WANTED (clvi. 373).—1. N. F.’s 
| quotation—not very accurately remembered 
—is verse xviii. of a poem by ‘Tennyson, en- 
titled ‘ Vastness,’ which was published in 1889 
with ‘ Demetre and Other Poems.’ (Ants are 
not vacal). 

What but a murmer of gnats in the gloom, 

or a moment’s anger of bees in their hive? 

Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love 

him for ever; the dead are not dead, but 
alive. 
H. E. D. Braxiston. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


1. What but a murmer of gnats in the 
loom, or a moment’s anger of bees in their 
ive? 

Peace, let it be! for I loved him and love him 

for ever: the dead are not dead but alive. 

Tennyson’s ‘ Vastness,? two last lines 

(‘ Works,’ p. 813, Macmillan, 1894). 


1. The concluding lines of Tennyson’s poem 
*“Vastness’ (first published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Nov., 1885) run thus :— 

What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, 

or a moment’s — af bees in their hive? 

Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love him 

for ever: the dead are not dead but alive. 
_ L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 
RHYMES (clvi. 228, 271, 342, 379).— 

2. With reference to the reply given by 
R.W. concerning the girl named Mary _sup- 
posed to be the individual mentioned in 
“Mary had a little lamb,” her surname was 
Sawyer. 

In my scrap-book I find the following notes: 
Henry Ford had the old_ school house at 
Sudbury, Mass. refurnished. 

This is the supposed scene of the poem—the 
school-girl being one Mary Sawyer. Henry Ford 
attended the re-opening and presented the 
school with a full-grown sheep reared on his 
Sudbury estate. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


Select Documents for Queen Anne’s Reign down 
to the Union with Scotland, 1702-7. Selected 
and edited by G. M. '‘l'revelyan. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.). 

BOUT to lecture at Cambridge on the first 

years of Queen Anne’s reign Professor Tre- 
velyan found himself faced with a difficulty in 
the inaccessibility to his students of most of the 
contemporary authorities. This selection is de- 
signed to meet the difficulty. Divided into six 
sections, the documents illustrate respectively 

Foreign Alliances; Home Politics; the capture 

and defenee of Gibraltar; Blenheim and Ram- 


illies; the character, achievement and signifi- 
cance of Marlborough; 
Scotland. The bulk of them are taken from 
published books, but there are three or four 
transcripts from unpublished MSS. in 
British Museum. 


throw of krance, 


of reducing all Europe into subjection. The 


Jess pervading the rest, is the position of Marl- 
borough. Lor Gibraltar we have two hitherto 
unpublished pieces; and two also describing 
Blenheim. The documents 
domestic history illustrate the relation of the 
struggle between Whig and Tory to the war— 
the success in tackling that great enterprise 
by the hand of Marlborough being seen as 
depending upon the maintenance, during the 
critical years, of a coalition policy at home. 
For the feelings of Whigs and Tories towards 
one another Professor Trevelyan takes Addison 
and Swift in the Hraminer and the Freeholder. | 
Others beside students may be glad of the 
accounts (Hare; Marlborough’s despatches; 
Cardonnell; Parker, and Orkney) of the great 
battles and of the extracts from the Marl- 


and the Union with | 


The great subject upon | Dickens’s ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock * (£5 5s. 
which al) the documents converge is the over- | 
which, ac the moment of | 


Anne’s accession, appeared on the very point | 


connected with | 


borough papers. 
CATALOGUE. 


Catalogue No. 398 from Mr. Tomas ‘THor?, | 
of Guildford, describes “for us nearly 2,000 
items. There is in it a small group of books, 
none extravagantly expensive, associated with | 
Mazzini, of which the best is a copy, with in- | 
scription to Mazzini from the author, of Car- | 
lyle’s ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 
Speeches’ (1846: £9 9s.) Of the 9 manu- | 
scripts offered, a twelfth century English ex- | 
ample, by several scribes, of the Cistercian | 
Commentary on the Song of Solomon, is the 
most important (£42); but a fourteenth cen- | 
tury Latin Bible (French probably) from the | 
Ginsburg Library, priced £36, would perhaps | 
tempt equally. ‘Americana’ are numerous and 
good: here are ‘Purchas his pilgrimes,’ a | 


| another contributor, 


pretty good copy, in which vol. i. is of the first 
issue (£40); Jefferis’ ‘Voyages from Asia to 
America,’ in the first edition complete with 
the maps (1761: £22), and a collection of 111 
mid-eighteenth century pamphlets bound in 29 
volumes (£27 10s.). But the cream of the 
American part of the collection are the books 
concerning Quakers, and of these the princei- 
pal one is a collection of 81 seventeenth cen- 
tury pamphlets (£95). A still more important 
collection—we pass on from ‘ Americana ’—is 
one of 235 tracts connected with the Civil War 
in England, ranging in date from 1640—1659, 
for which £220 is asked. We noticed also a set 
of F, W. Bain’s Indian stories, 13 vols. in_ first 
editions (£10 10s.); a complete set of the Savoy 
—3 vols.—(£19 10s.); a collection of book-plates, 
310 in all, made by the late C. W. Sherborn 
(£50); and 48 vols. of the Scottish Text Society 
(£24 10s.). In the way of first editions Mr, 
Thorp has, among others: Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘ Letters of Marque’ (£24 10s.); two copies of 


and £4 4s.), and ‘Sketches by Boz’ (£5 5s.); 
Gay’s ‘Fables’ (£7 7s.): Gissing’s Works, 45 
vols., first editions bound in three-quarter 
blue levant morocco gilt (£55); Trollope’s 


Or | § Pp inicster ? 3 
diplomatic and military and naval documents | Prime Minister’ (£18 106s.), ‘Phineas Finn? 
bear their significance on their faces; and the | 
most interesting secondary topic here, more or 2/80 @ collection of his works, all in first edi- 


(£7 10s.), and several others separated, and 


tions, bound in half red levant morocco (£150); 
and, above all, Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ for which 
£105 is the price. : 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 393, col. 1. 1. 3. for “backed ” 
read baked. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of. 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
1 correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


the envelope the number of the page of 


& to which the letter refers. 


WHen answering a query, or referring t 
article to which has 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
- _ the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 
which possess a file of “ Notes and Queries.” 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 7 
file preserved in their library. : 
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